CHAPTER XXIX
SPONGID^E
THE fresh-water sponges are not of sufficient importance
in water-supplies to warrant an extended description in this
work. They differ materially from the marine sponges, which
make up by far the greater part of the Spongidae.
The fresh-water sponge is an agglomeration of animal cells
into a gelatinous mass; often referred to as the " sarcode."
Embedded in the sarcode and supporting it are minute siliceous
needles, or spicules. These skeleton spicules interlace and
give the sponge-mass a certain amount of rigidity. The
sponge grows as flat patches upon the sides of water-pipes
and conduits and upon submerged objects in ponds and
streams; or it extends outward in large masses or in finger-
like processes that sometimes branch. Its color when exposed
to the light is greenish or brownish, but in the dark places of
a water-supply system its color is much lighter and is some-
times creamy white. The sponge feeds upon the microscopic
organisms in water, which are drawn in through an elaborate
system of pores and canals. If these pores become choked
up with silt and amorphous matter the organism dies. For
this reason sponge-patches are more abundant upon the top
and sides of a conduit than upon the bottom.
At certain seasons the fresh-water sponges contain seed-
like bodies known under the various names of gemmules,
ovaria, statoblasts, statospheres, winter-buds, etc. They are
nearly spherical and are about 0.5 mm. in diameter. They
have a chitinous coat that enclos'es a compact mass of proto-
plasmic globules. In this coat there is a circular orifice, known
as the foraminal aperture, through which the protoplasmic
bodies make their exit at time of germination. In most species
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